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THE DAYS OF DUST AND DESOLATION 



THE time is now at hand, so dreaded of your lounger of the 
town, when dust and desolation establish their thraldom of 
New York. Already the picture-dealers have made their trip to 
♦ the other side, and the booksellers are preparing to follow them. 
The bric-a-brac bandits have, for a few months, hauled down the 
black flag, and are hunting up counterfeit curios and alleged an- 
tiquities across the water, and the collector himself is packing his 
trunk for a run into a different atmosphere. In view of the fact 
that everybody who is anybody is taking a vacation, The Col- 
lector itself is seriously considering the advisability of a little 
rest. Therefore, after the next issue — that of June 15th — the 
regular semi-monthly issues of this paper will be suspended, and 
the paper'will be issued once a month until the opening of the fall 
season. It should be understood, however, that in the event of 
anything of especial interest occurring, The Collector will be 
published in time to cover it up to date. 



Mr. E. F. Bonaventure has secured and offers for sale one of the 
most historically valuable of autograph letters of Benjamin Frank- 
lin extant. It is four pages of foolscap, written on all sides, and 
signed in full. It bears the date "Passy, Feby. 27, 1778," and re- 
lates to the completion of the alliance between France and the 
United States, to the attitude of Spain and England in the mat- 
ter, and to the friendly feeling of the French king and his people 
towards our own. The letter must date from about the time when 
Lafayette brought to Franklin, in Paris, his commission as pleni- 
potentiary from the American Congress ; the time when in the 
face of Neckar's opposition and the poverty of the bankrupt 
French exchequer, he had already wheedled out of it 2,000,000 
francs, and got off a fleet of loaded merchantmen, under convoy 
of French men-of-war, to the aid of our armies - to which, by the 
way, the letter alludes. The letter is addressed under the title 
" Dear Friend " to some person evidently high in office in this 
country at the time, and from many internal evidences would ap- 
pear to have been directed to Thomas Jefferson, who two years 
before had been appointed to be the writer's coadjutor in his ne- 
gotiations with France, but had declined to leave America, and 
who some years later succeeded Franklin at the very post from 
which he wrote this communication. 

* * ♦ 

With its issue for June, the Art Amateur enters upon the four- 
teenth year of its existence enriched still more in illustrations 
and contributions, although it would seem difficult for it to im- 
prove upon the recent couple of volumes. A full file of the Art 
Amateur has now become a prize for collectors of the art-literature 
of the United States. 

*. * * 

Captain Porter of the Secret Service recently arrested at La 
Crosse, Wis., an ingenious swindler who had prepared a bold fraud 
on trie numismatists of the country. For some time this man had 
been sending letters and circulars through the mails to some of 
the most celebrated coin collectors of the country, offering to sell 
them at suspiciously low prices old pennies of issues made 100 and 
200 years ago, and of which there are known to be but half a dozen 
in existence. From the proof in the possession of the Government 
it would seem that he secured a catalogue of valuable coins, and 
selecting the pictures of two coppers, he sent them to a Chicago 
die-sinker, with instructions to have dies made of them. The coins 



which he intended to counterfeit were the Excelsior copper token 
issued by George Clinton in 1787, and the Maryland or Lord Bal- 
timore penny of 1650. Of the former there are but five in exist- 
ence, and they are worth %i 50 each, and of the latter there are but 
three extant, each being valued at $370. The fellow secured the. 
dies from the Chicago die-sinker and struck off a number of the 
coins, which he filed down and smoothed off in order to give them 
the appearance of having been in existence for hundreds of years. 
The swindle was detected at once by experienced eyes, however, 
and Captain Porter's attention was called to the scheme. When 
he arrested his man he found the dies and some of the bogus pen- 
nies in his -possession. There is some doubt as to. whether the 
swindler has violated the laws against counterfeiting, and the de- 
partment at Washington is now considering this question, but he 
can be prosecuted for perpetrating a fraud by the use of the United 

States mails. 

* * * 

Speaking of souvenir spoons, one gotten up in Portland, Maine, 
bears the portrait of Neal Dow, the untiring apostle of abstinence, 
who has recently celebrated his eighty-eighth birthday. The 
young bloods of the town, a correspondent writes me, buy this 
spoon and have engraved upon it " For Toddy." The same cor- 
respondent informs me that a certain bar-room in Portland has 
hanging on its walls a portrait of General Dow. The General is 
very indignant, and has offered a large sum for the portrait, but 

it is not for sale. 

# * * 

The American Numismatic and Archaeological Society has ap- 
pointed a committee to have the society represented at the Co- 
lumbian Exposition at Chicago. They have the matter in hand and 
will announce their plans shortly. Acceptance of election has been 
received from corresponding member Dr. Anton Blomberg, of 
Stockholm, Sweden. It has been moved that the names of F. D. 
Blake and Charles Steigerwalt, of Lancaster, Pa., be dropped from 
the rolls for non-payment of dues. The propositions for corre- 
sponding membership of Dr. George F. Heath, of Monroe, Mich , 
and Dr. J. Bouldin Breeding, of San Antonio, Texas, have been re- 
ceived and approved. The Committee on Publication, consisting 
of Messrs. Belden, Poillon and Wright, report that they have col- 
lected and arranged papers and proceedings from 1887 up to date, 
and the material is now ready for the printer. To print the same 
about §400 will be required, which sum they propose to raise by 

subscription. 

* * » 

Some years ago Jean Carries, a sculptor of pronounced ability, 
left Paris, where he had his studio, and set up a pottery in the De- 
partment of Nievre. He experimented in the production of enam- 
els, and discovered a number of new chromatic combinations 
with a smooth and harmonious color and a fine and brilliant glaze. 
These he applied to forms of his own design, which have become 
features of great interest at the Paris exhibitions. His latest pro- 
ductions are spoken of by competent critics as being of matchless 
beauty of form and color and of faultless execution. 

* * * 

Misfortunes, as the proverb assures us, never come singly. 
While poor Verestchagin's pictures were being butchered at auc- 
tion in New York, the painter himself was bitten by a mad dog in 
Paris, and after having about a pound of flesh extracted froriT his 
anatomy with a knife, had to go under the care of Professor Pas- 
teur, who still has him in charge. 
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The Charcoal Club, of Baltimore, has come to occupy an 
important position in relation to the artistic life of the Monument 
City. Its exhibitions are invariably good in selection and high in 
the quality of their art. At the last loan collection show the club 
displayed a number of notable works. A group of portraits excit- 
ing much attention were loaned by Mr. Robert Garrett. They in- 
cluded an unidentified " Portrait" by Hubert Drouais, another of 
Madame de Clouchy, by Jean Marc Nattier, and one of Lady Rus- 
sell, by Sir Peter Lely. Belonging to the same group was Madame 
Vigee La Brun, from the fair artist's own hand. William III of 
England, by Jan Vollevens, and Lord Russell, by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, also owned by Mr. Garrett, were others-of the rare por- 
traits shown. Other collectors who contributed to the display 
were Dr. George Reuling, Mr. G. M. Hutton, Mr. W. S G. Baker, 
Mr. B. T. Cable, Mr. W. T. Brigham, Mrs. J. G. Hopkins, Mr. L. 
Riggs, Mr. Albert Weil, and Messrs. James A. Gary, David T. 
Buzby, W. A. Hanway, H. Hopkins, Wm. A. Schwab, A. J. Mur- 
ray, T. B. Gresham, N. G. Armstrong, J. W. Eyres, and Edward 

McDowell. 

* * * 

' The third number of Brush and Pencil, published by the Art 
Students' League of the Chicago Art Institute School, and edited 
by J. T. Beggs, is out, and is in every respect a credit to those 
connected with it. So far this pretty and interesting publication 
has paid expenses, which is rather an unusual record in the his- 
tory of its kind. It is proposed to issue ten numbers of the Brush ' 

and Pencil a year. 

* * * 

Some time ago a magnificent marine representing a wrecked 
vessel was placed on exhibition at the Art Institute in Chicago, 
and, as the name of Millet was on the stretcher, several of Chi- 
cago's art wiseacres attributed it to the great painter of peasants. 
Furthermore, they felicitated themselves on having discovered an 
evidence of the versatility of the great .painter's genius. The 
owner of the picture, C. D. Wright, took the picture to Mr. Thur- 
ber to have it put in order, and now it transpires that the name of 
Clarkson Stanfield appears ; plainly legible since the dust that 
conceals it is removed. There is, after all, a good deal in a name. 

* * * 

At the American Numismatic and Archaeological Society's rooms, 
in the Academy of Medicine Building, 17 West Forty-third street, 
on last Wednesday evening! Mr. Francis B. Lee, of Trenton, N. J,, 
read a paper entitled "The Colonial Jersey Coinage, from an His- 
torical-Standpoint." Many members of the society added to the 
interest of the lecture by exhibiting their New Jersey coins at this 
meeting, and a large attendance of members and their,friends, 
ladies as well as gentlemen, provided the society with what was 
■ practically a house-warming for- its new rooms. The rooms are 
open as usual, every ThursdaVevening, and members desiring to 
visit them at other times will be admitted on presentation of a 
membership card, which can be obtained from the Room Com- 
mittee, Messrs. Bauman L. Belderi, Charles H. Wright, and Her- 
bert Valentine. 

* * * 

L Union des' Timbrophiles announces that the English postal 
envelopes, designed by Mulready in 1840,'have a market value of 
12 to 15 francs for the one-penny one printed in black, and for 
the blue one, at two pence, 25 to 30 francs, according to their state 

of preservation. 

* * * 

The story of England's literary debt to Holland has not yet been 
told, though the debt is a large one. It was on the Continent that 
printing was invented and that publishing first became a business 
separate from that of the stationer, cheap books, and plenty of 
them, being the rule. A scholarly treatise on literary relations 
between England and Germany in the sixteenth century has been 
given by Prof. Herford in his fascinating volume issued at Cam- 
bridge in 1886', in which, also, is a chapter on the influence of the 
Dutch school of Latin drama upon England. Holland, however, 
not merely served as an intermediary between Germany and Eng- 
land, but had besides a pronounced independent and direct influ- 
ence. This was shown both in the many text-books translated 
directly from the Dutch, in the transfer by Caxton of the Dutch 
forms of world-wide literature, etc., and in the manifold phases of 
industrial life. By those immigrations of Flemings and Hollanders 
which went on pretty steadily from the twelfth to the seventeenth 
century, both scholars and common people were stimulated. A 
fresh illustration for the coming historian of this movement is 
affojrded in the hundred-page pamphlet just issued by Dr. Henri 
Logeman of the University of Ghent, and published as the fifth 
fasciculus of the Fagulty of Philosophy and Letters. It contains 



the Dutch original, and a nearly contemporary translation into 
English, of a fifteenth century Dutch ■■ morality." This kind of 
literature was widely prevalent just before and about the time of - 
the Reformation. The translation of " Elckerlijk," or Everyman, " 
presumably by Peter Dorlandus, is given on the page opposite to 
the Dutch text, so that the two may be easily compared. There 
are also notes on both texts. The introductory chapters are in 
English, and give an account of the various texts in Dutch and 
English, the manner of editing, and the author and date. Prof. 
Logeman shows that the original " Elckerlijk " — Everyman — com- 
position was Dutch, that the first translation on the Continent 
was into Latin, thence into Low German, and thence into Dutch 
again, as " Homulus." The recovery of the long-lost original text 
was therefore an interesting episode in the history of dramatic, 
literary, and possibly ecclesiastical history. On the final page is 
a reproduction of an old woodcut from an Antwerp edition, rep- 
resenting Death striking down with a dart a man in the prime of 
life. The argument of the morality may be best stated in the 
words of a title-page of one of the twenty or so books published 
by John Skot (1521-1537): "Summoning of Every Man. Here 
begynneth a treatyse how the hye fader of heuen sendeth dethe to 
sbmon euery creature to come and gyue a counte of theyr lyues in 
this worlde and is in maner of a morall playe." The pamphlet is 
issued by the Librairie Clemm, Rue de la Calandre, 5. 

* * * 

Mr. Charlemagne Tower, Jr., of Philadelphia, is engaged upon a 
work on Lafayette in the American Revolution, and will be obliged 
to anyone possessing letters of Lafayette written during that 
struggle who will send copies of them to him, in care of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia: 

* * * 

Under the title, " La Comedie d'aujourd'hui," M. F. Lhomme 
makes a savage attack in L'Art for April 1 5 on Pierre Loti, apropos 
of his recent indiscreet, reception address before the French 
Academy, in which Octave Feuillet "was so badly embalmed," 
his successor " having found nothing better to say of him than to 
compare him to himself." M. Viaud's provinciality as the cause of 
his bad manners is well rubbed into him, and it is predicted that 
his successor will find that " la saugrenuite, l'attirance et l'en- 
deuillement," which Loti has made French words, are all that re- 
mains of him. 

* * * 

Music, the Chicago magazine edited and published by Mr. W. 
S. B. Mathews, enters on its second vo'ume with the May num- 
ber, which is a particularly interesting one. The magazine has 
fulfilled the hopes which it excited, and the two most serious 
faults noticeable in the early numbers — an exaggerated patriotism 
and a disposition to admit articles in which big words are more 
abundant than facts or ideas — are gradually disappearing. In the 
near future the editor promises articles on " The Evolution of 
Musical Journalism," " The Wagner Cult and the Art of Singing," 
" The Genesis of the Modern Pianoforte " and " The Modern 
Organ." with portraits and other illustrations. The May number 'i 
contains portraits of Messrs. W. H. Sherwood, Max Bendix, C. 
Sternberg, W. L. Tomlins, the Mason and Thomas quartet, the 
leading female violinists of America, and the leading professors of 
the Cincinnati College of Music. The opening article is a lament ...; 
on the tendency of American composers to imitate German and 
French musicians, instead of cultivating a national American 
style, based on " The psalmody of the Puritans ; the reels, horn- 
pipes and country dances of rural New England ; the melodies of •; 
the negroes; the patriotic and other songs of the people, and 
even the music of the Indians, in which ... there are inter- 
esting peculiarities." Mr. G. F. Root defends the old-fashioned 
prima donna and her common songs, while Mr. Sternberg wants a 
new and revised edition of Schumann, who certainly was negli- 
gent in minor details of notation. But Mr. Sternberg should 
have exonerated him from the reproach of incorrect tempo marks, : * 
for it has been shown that his metronome was faulty. The editor 
gives an interesting description of the methods by which Mr. 
Tomlins has achieved such wonderful results in the vocal training 
of children. One of the most readable articles bears the unprom- 
ising title of "An Old Programme Bodk." It throws much '/■ 
curious light on the state of taste at the time when Mr. Theodore i. 
Thomas, Mr. Mason, and others first undertook to give New 
Yorkers, good chamber music. What a difference, for instance, 
between such concerts as Paderewski, Rummel, Pachman and .j 
D'Albert have given here this winter, and one of Thalberg's pro- ' 
grammes in 1857, which was devoted chiefly to transcriptions j 
from " Massaniello," " I Puritani," " Sonnambula " and " Norma." 
Most of the good music which our pianists play to-day was in ex- r- 
istenceatthat time, but the public did nQtgare for it. , : ; 
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One of those petty acts of political imbecility for which our 
State rulers are notorious, was the vetoing by Governor Flower of 
an appropriation for the lectures of Professor Albert S. Bickmore, 
. at the American Museum of Natural History. However, these 
valuable instructive deliveries are not to be lost to the public 
through this piece of Gubernatorial buncombe. The Trustees of 
the Museum have decided that Professor Bickmore shall continue 
to give his lectures to the' teachers of the New York public schools, 
and will put their hands into their own pockets to get money to 
pay his salary and the expenses of a trip that he has planned to 
gather material for new lectures. An arrangement has been com- 
pleted between Professor Bickmore and the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction by which the material belonging to the State 
which is necessary for illustration may be used, although the lec- 
tures are not, strictly speaking, to be delivered under State super- 
vision. The lectures are to be given this year to the teachers in 
the city schools only, but it is understood that if the next session 
of the Legislature shall make an appropriation for carrying on the 
work, this year's course will be repeated for the benefit of teachers 
in Brooklyn, Westchester county, and the normal schools and at 
teachers' institutes. The members' course will be carried on as usual. 
Professor Bickmore is going to Europe chiefly to gather material 
for a Christopher Columbus series. He sailed on the Fulda 
last Saturday and lands at Gibraltar, whence he will start on a 
tour which' will end Sept. 7 at Queenstown. 

The library of the Museum has, by the way, lately been enriched 
with a large number of very rare volumes presented by Mr. Sam- 
uel P. Avery. Most of them are elaborately illustrated with col- 
ored plates, and the addition to the library is most important and 
valuable.- The most remarkable item in the catalogue of this 
latest gift is the series of books written by Colonel Charles Ham- 
ilton Smith, which contains perhaps the most extensive series in 
existence of original drawings upon natural history. Col. Smith 
was born in 1790. He was a member of the Lynnaean Society, and 
contributed to. its transactions. He was President of the Devon 
and Cornwall Natural Historical Society, and the fact that Sir 
William Jardine selected him to write and illustrate the volumes 
on horses, dogs.and men stamps him as a high authority on the 
subjects dealt with in this extraordinarily comprehensive collec- 
tion. There are two volumes, published in 1839, under the title 
" The Dogs, Canidae or Genus Canis of Authors, including also the 
Genera Hyaena and Proteles." Also the original manuscript of 
this work, which was published in Jardine's Naturalist's Library, 
illustrated with 190 origfnal water-color drawings by the author. 
There are three volumes upon the Ruminantia, containing, with 
synopsis, 354 original water-color drawings. Two other volumes 
upon Ruminantia, 298 original water-color drawings, with de- 
scriptions, additions, and emendations. There is also a volume 
containing 112 original water-color drawings of marine animals, 
and another with 102 similar drawings of the various species of 
apes, chimpanzees, etc. Three more volumes contain 402 original 
water-color drawings of various animals, making together twelve 
volumes, folio, containing in all 1,458 original drawings, all colored 
Jjy, hand. The volumes are half bound, and the author's crest ap- 
pears on the backs of five of them. The brief list given of the 
drawings by no means exhausts the subjects, and merely indicates 
how thoroughly the work has been performed, and how wide the 
consideration of species from all parts of the world. In almost 
every case the backgrounds are filled in with the scenery and nat- 
ural surroundings of the animal depicted, and the names are added. 

* * * 

Besides this extraordinary work, Mr. Avery's gift includes eight 
volumes on botany by Johann Wilhelm Weimann, in which the 
subjects shown are of life size and painted, in natural colors. An- 
other magnificent work is entitled "A Natural History of British 
Birds, Accurately Drawn and Beautifully Colored from Nature by 
Mr. William Hayes." This was published in London in 1775. The 
birds are represented in life size ; some of the drawings are 3 feet 
by 2X ;> Another book, entitled " Archives de l'Histoire des In- 
sectes," by Jean Gaspar Tuersly, was published in Germany and 
translated into French in 1794. In addition to its descriptive 
matter it contains 54 exceptionally fine plates, each containing 
from 20 to 30 colored figures. Two volumes by Nicolai Josephi 
Jacquin, published in Latin in 1778, treat of miscellaneous sub- 
jects in natural history, and contain 44 colored plates. Special 
treatment is given to flowers, mosses, and the different growths 
upon the bark of trees. Two volumes on " Oiseaux Dores " were 
written in French by Auderbert and Vieillot, and published in 
1802. The copy is exceedingly rare and valuable, tall, and wholly 
untrimmed. Many beautifully-colored plates illustrate it. A book 
on conchology, bearing the date 1757, treats of shells then recog- 



nized as peculiar to " the sea, the rivers, and the land." In this 
book is pointed out a " new Latin and French method of the dis- 
tribution of shells, according to their character, genus, and species, 
in the classes to which they belong." It was written by " Mes- 
sieurs de la Societe Royale des Sciences de Lardres & de Mont- 

pellier," and was published at Paris. 

* # * 

The exhibition of illuminated and painted manuscripts at the 
Grolier Club closed last month, but the library remains on peren- 
nial view, a delight to lovers of books. It has outgrown the 
apartment originally assigned to it and now also occupies the com- 
mittee room on the same floor. It is not large now, but its growth 
is steady. The volumes number over 1,300, but all of them, ex- 
cept perhaps 100, relate to printing and publishing. The collec- 
tion is therefore one of the finest in the country on that special 
subject. The library was founded in 1884, and about four-fifths 
of the books were presented by members. A gift of over 100 
volumes was made recently. The vice-president, Samuel P. Avery, 
besides contributing most liberally to the library, has given the 
club a number of valuable etchings and woodcuts, relating chiefly 
to the making of books. Others who have added to the library 
are J. O. Wright, E. H. Bierstadt, W. L. Andrews, Theodore L. 
De Vinne, E. S. Mead, G. G. King, Beverly Chew, George Hannah, 
L. I. Haber, M. C. Lefferts, the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, D. B, Fear- 
ing, T. J. McKee, P. L. Ford, Russell Sturgis and Brayton Ives. 
Among 'the treasures are a G r0 '' er Suetonius' " Life of Caesar," 
a work on binding by De Ystroom, dated 167 1, and letters of Aldus 
Manutius, 1 593. Visitors will be most interested perhaps in the 
volumes printed for. the club itself. One work is issued each year 
by the Publication Committee and a copy is printed on vellum for 
the club library. A most notable one in this series is the " Philo- 
biblion" of Richard de Bury, reprinted, translated and commented 
on, in three volumes. The edition was the work of Professor 
Andrew Fleming West, of Princeton College. Other reprints of 
the club are those of Charles Reade's " Peg Woffington," John 
Milton's " Areopagitica," with an introduction by James Russell 
Lowell ; Bernard Quaritch's edition of the " Rubaiyat " of Omar 
Khayyam, and " A Decree of the Star Chamber Concerning Print- 
ing, Made July 11, 1637," from the first edition by Robert Barker, 
' 1637. Papers read before the club by Theodore L. De Vinne, 
Robert Hoe and William Matthews have also been -published in 

handsome form. 

* * * 

, Among the oddities in collections a're'locks of hair. Each speci- 
men should be coiled in a ring, tied with a bit of narrow ribbon, 
placed in a shallow pill-box and labeled with the name of the one- 
time wearer and the date of its acquisition. 

* # * 

Readers of The Collector who visit Paris this summer will 
find it both interesting and profitable to bear in mind the estab- 
lishment of M. Louis Bihn, at 69 Rue Richelieu. M. Bihn has, of 
all the Paris dealers, perhaps the most curious and varied stock 
of eighteenth century prints, and in their most precious state. 
He is the publisher, also, of a journal of great interest to collectors, 
La Curiosilc Universclle, which has a wide circulation among col- 
lectors who read the French language. 

* * * 

The strong and artistic mezzotint of Miss Ada Rehan, executed 
by S. Arlent Edwards, after a water-color portrait from life by A. 
M. Turner, has, it is gratifying to learn, encountered a cordial re- 
ception, not only from persons interested merely in the stage, but 
from our print collectors, who recognize in it the best example of 
its department of reproductive art which has been given out in 
this country. The strict limitation of the edition also commends 
this superb proof to the amateur in chalcography. It should have 
a place of honor in the portfolios of all true print-lovers in the 

United States. 

* * * 

Two books widely different in character, yet equally valuable to 
the student of Wagner, have recently appeared in English. The 
one first in the field was Ferdinand Praeger's " Wagner as I Knew 
Him," published by Longmans, Green & Co., of London and New 
York ; the second is a translation of the sumptuous French work 
by Adolph Jullien, which in its original form has been before the 
world for six years. The English version of this striking biogra- 
phy has just come from the press of the J. B. Millet Company, of 
Boston. It is an edition de luxe, which reproduces faithfully all 
the distinguishing features of the original, and even adds several 
portraits to the Frenchman's list. The edition is limited to 1,000 
copies, royal octavo, and is to be sold only by subscription at the 
price of $10 for the two volumes, the work having been separated 
into two volumes for the sake of convenience in handling, 
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Inasmuch as Monsieur Jullien's book is far and away the most 
attractive biography of Richard Wagner that has yet been issued, 
a description of it cannot be amiss. Speaking first of its letter- 
press : It is a critical biography, written in an exceedingly sprightly 
and entertaining vein by one of the most distinguished of French 
writers on music, whose collection of material is so vast that he 
has been able to add very considerably to the knowledge even of 
those who have read the German biographies. It is written from 
the point of view of an enthusiastic admirer of Wagner's artistic 
principles and practice, and a calm and discriminating judge of 
his personal character. The story of the poet-composer's life is 
told with ample fulness, and not only his dramatic but also his 
literary productions are described and discussed with fine insight 
into his intentions and methods. Considering the difficulties un- 
der which a Frenchman labors where German things are con- 
cerned, the accuracy of M. Jullien is deserving of all praise ; a few 
slips there are, even in the rehearsal of the stories of the dramas, 
but they are trifling and do not embarrass his exposition of the 
ethical and poetical contents of the works. Finally, the biogra- 
pher sums up the personal and artistic elements of his subject in 
a style that is simply masterful in its comprehensiveness and im- 
partiality, and as fascinating as a romance. Throughout, the 
work is that of a most serious-minded music-lover, who, while 
not denying the things which belong to his nationality, is so far 
removed from all Chauvinism that he does not hesitate to scourge 
mercilessly the artistic follies of his people, not sparing even Ber- 
lioz, of whom, nevertheless, he is an appreciative admirer. 

* * * 

But the unique and instructive features of the work are not con- 
fined to the letter-press. M. Jullien was a collector of illustrations 
in connection with his subject, and the English reproduction gives 
fourteen sketches by M. Fantin-Latour ; fifteen portraits, covering 
almost the whole of Wagner's artistic career ; reproductions of 
illustrations published at the time the various dramas were first 
performed ; facsimiles of autographs, and a large number of cari- 
catures reproduced from German, French and English comic 
jourrtals of the composer's storm and stress period. These cari- 
catures, indeed, are one of the most fascinating features of the 
book, and have been introduced for a serious purpose. " Nothing 
shows so well as the caricature," says M. Jullien, " which instantly ' 
attra.cts the eye, what a change has taken place in public opinion 
concerning Richard Wagner. I regard the caricature in the light 
of a historic document." It may be mentioned, in passing, that 
the caricatures of which use' are made were drawn from the col- 
lections of M. Jules Grand-Carteret, author of a history of this sa- 
tirical art, and who has just issued a work on Wagner in carica- 
ture, and Herr E. Kastner, the well-known Wagnerian collector in 
Vienna. The English version was made by Florence Percival Hall, 
and supplied with an introduction by B. J. Lang. Concerning the 
translation little need be said. On the whole it is fluent and cor- 
rect, though there are evidences of unfamiliarity with Wagner's 
works and foreign musical terminology. To the work of M. Jullien 
a list of Wagner's works and an index have been added, for which 
features, evejry student will be grateful. 

Ferdinand Praeger's " Wagner as I Knew Him " is the account 
of one who for a whole generation was the foremost champion of 
the dramatic reformer in England, and who was drawn toward 
him by personal as well as artistic ties. Praeger was born in 
Leipsic, where his father was conductor of the Gewandhaus con- 
certs, two years after Wagner. Their acquaintance, which ripened 
into the warmest friendship, began in early manhood, and it was 
at Praeger's instance that Wagner was engaged to conduct the 
London Philharmonic Society's concerts in 1855. Naturally, there- 
fore, one of his most valuable contributions to the life-story of 
Wagner is the chapter on his doings in London during that period, 
as one of the most useful chapters of M. Jullien's book is the story 
of the "Tannhauser" fiasco in 1861. Mr. Praeger, who lived in 
England over fifty years and died before seeing his book in print, 
wrote under tha inspiration of great affection as well as artistic 
admiration. Nevertheless, he had a strong sense of justice, and 
his book will help more to a correct estimate of the man Wagner 
than anything that has yet been printed. If he sets down nothing 
in malice neither does he extenuate through friendship. M. Jullien 
points out many inconsistencies in the moral character of his hero, 
but nothing that he is able to citeis so damaging as Mr. Praeger's 
arraignment of the cowardice displayed by Wagner in connection 
with his political career. Physically Wagner was not a brave man, 
but we do not allude to that now. Behind the barricades in Dres- 
den during the revolutionary uprising in which he was concerned, 
he seems to have done all that could have been expected of him ; 
his cowardice displayed itself afterward when, as an exile, he be- 



gan to long for the fleshpots of popularity and advantage which he 
had sacrificed through devotion to political principle. Ever there- 
after he tried to belittle the part which he had played in the revo- 
lution, and one may hunt in vain through the eleven volumes of 
his collected writings for the paper on " The Abolition of the Mon- 
archy" which he read before the Fatherland Union in 1848. His 
treatment of his friend Roeckel, moreover, was shameful in the 
extreme, and this whole episode in his life— that is, all of his doings 
after his flight from Dresden — can only be looked upon as a blot 
on his character that can never be effaced. Praeger's chapteris 
the first full and fair exposition of Wagner's political career that 
has been published. It is of inestimable value to those who wish 
to know all of the man Wagner. 

* * * 

The season when the moth creeps in to devour everything de- 
vourable being upon us, I wish again to call the attention of read- 
ers of this journal to the announcement of Professor Henry A. 
Siedenborn's A. B. C. Insect Exterminator, which will be found on 
another page of The Collector. Having myself tested this com- 
pound for several years, invariably with success, I can confidently 
recommend it to any person who may have to guard the house 
■ against these wretched little ravagers. An important fact in con- 
nection with the Siedenborn preparation, and in which it is unique 
among moth-destructants, is that it is also a perfect general insecti- 
cide and that it may be used on the finest and most dainty produc- 
tions of the loom without a single trace of its application remaining 
behind. It is an infallible preservative of upholstered furniture, 
furs, carpets, rugs, clothing and the household appliances which 
are subject to the incursions of vermin. Its value to museums of 
natural history is simply incalculable. It is the only medium I 
have been able to find which really does protect effectually stuffed 
specimens. It is a certain eradicator of the bookworm, and it can 
be used on vellum, parchment or paper with perfect safety to the 
book. Moreover, anyone can apply it, and it acts as a preventa- 
tive against the insect pests as well as a destroyer of them. 

* * * 

I am in receipt of a query from a subscriber to The Collector 
as to the adaptability of the Frink system of lighting private libra- 
ries. I can only repeat what I have already stated in regard to 
the system — that it is applicable to any illuminatory use, and that, 
for its purposes, it is by all odds the best light I know. 

* * * 

The National Press Intelligence Co., of No. 6 Murray street, 
this city, or box 2747, New York postoffice, has widened its already 
far-reaching system by undertaking the delivery of what it calls 
" trade pointers," which are, in fact, daily bulletins of news of im- 
portance to bankers, bridge builders, and to railroad, street rail- 
way and electric supply companies. This bulletin contains the ear- 
liest possible information from the most trustworthy sources, such 
as official proceedings of State legislatures, city councils and 
county supervisors, and from correspondence with projectors and 
incorporators and others, on the subjects of franchises applied for, 
franchises granted, franchises sold, sealed proposals asked, new 
plants wanted, new companies, extension of plants, contracts to be 
let, legislative enactments, new building plants, architects' ad? 
dresses, city electricians' addresses, conduits wanted, new railways, 
fire alarms wanted and buildings with new plants. Another new 
or special system of service with The National Press Intelligence 
Co., is in the interest of investors in bonds, for permanent security. 
Full particulars may be had by addressing The National Press In- 
telligence Co., No. 6 Murray street, or postoffice box 2747, New 
York City. 

At Mr. J. W. Bouton'sare now offered a couple of choice sets of 
the magnificent work known as " The Basilica of St. Mark in 
Venice," which was edited and published by Ferdinand Ongania, 
at Venice, after eight years' persistent labor, and which sold origi- 
nally for about $900. This price Mr. Bouton has reduced to little 
more than a quarter of that figure for the complete work. " The 
Basilica of St. Mark " is one of the monuments for all time to the 
regal luxury of fine bookmaking. It consists of a series of vol- 
umes, embodying plates in chromo-lithography, phototype en- 
graving, many hand-colored ; plans, details of architecture and 
decoration, fac-similes of ancient documents, etc., covering the 
subject of this great relic of the glory days of the Queen of the 
Adriatic, from both the artistic and the historical standpoint. The 
Art Institute, of Chicago, is the only one of our public institu- 
tions which, as far as I know, possesses a copy, although the Co- 
lumbia College architectural collection may have acquired one 
since the Avery bequest was made it. In Europe, the publication 
won for its editor medals in gold and silver, diplomas and other 
honors, and it should be much more widely known here than it is. 
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I have, on several occasions, alluded in these columns to the 
commendable growth of a taste for the collection of proofs from 
wood blocks, as indicating a true appreciation of one of the great- 
est of the higher reproductive arts. In this connection it -must be 
of interest to my readers to learn that Mr. F. Meder, of 45 East 
12th street, this city, now makes a specialty of choice proofs, in 
limited editions, from blocks cut by our foremost engravers on 
wood. Among the artists of the burin whose productions he 
handles are, W. B. Closson, T. S. King, R C. Collins, T. Johnston, 
W. P. Cleaves, Elbridge Kingsley, J. W. Evans, G. Kruell, Tinkey, 
Varley, Davidson, Heinemann, Tietze, Wellington and Wolf. The 
selection of proofs which Mr. Meder how has in his portfolios, in- 
cludes the masterpieces of the most recent art of the American 
wood-engraver, each proof being carefully selected from a chosen 
run of impressions, made from the original block on a hand-proof 
' press. To the collector interested in the gathering of this line of 
art, so thoroughly distinctive of our national artistic development 
and progress, Mr. Meder's stock will be found full of surprises 
and delights. 

* * * 

The trace 6f a new hand appears on the front pages of Le 
Journal Amusant and the Petit Journal Pour Rire, and notifies us. 
that Grevin, the inimitable, has at last gone to his final account. 
In the death of Alfred Grevin the world loses its best "recorder of 
the gay life of the gayest capital. No one so truly as he has set 
down the tricks and manners of the Bouvelards. There have 
been greater artists in caricature, doubtless. Gavarni and Cham 
and Leech belonged to a distinct and higher class. Tenniel is a 
more powerful political cartoonist. Du Maurier is more graceful 
and refined. But in his especial sphere Grevin was inimitable. He 
created a new school of caricature, in which he had many pupils 
and imitators, but no rivals. 

* * * 

His choicest and favorite type was the Parisienne, and his crea- 
tion of her was a curious episode. He began picturing her in the 
Journal Amusant, and afterward in the Charivari. ' He literally 
invented her, for, like Mrs. Harris, there was no such person. She 
was not a bit pretty. But she had a piquant, tip-tilted nose and 
bright eyes, her dress was coquettish, and her whole expression 
was captivating. No such person had ever been seen. But 
Grevin kept on portraying her, week after week. And at last the 
women of Paris began to model themselves after her. I don't 
know that they made the ends of their noses turn up. Assuredly 
they did copy the style of dress shown in Grevin's sketches, and 
the attitudes and expressions; so that the artist, instead of 
merely caricaturing that which he saw, had'the satisfaction of see- 
ing a generation of Parisiennes grow up to conform to his pictures. 
This interesting creature ranges, in his sketches, all the way from 
the cocotte to the grande dame. In each case she has some of the 
special characteristics of her class, but in all cases she is unmistak- 
ably Grevin's Parisienne. His success in this line led to another 
profitable line of work, namely, the designing of dresses. Theo 
and Judic and other comic opera stars used to get him to sketch 
all their, costumes for them ; and more than one actress of the 
great theatres was often glad to do likewise. In the invention of 
costumes for masked balls he was the envy and the despair of 
Paris. And, indeed, in the designing of elaborate gowns for 
ordinary use in society he had no equal-. Not only was his fertility 
of invention inexhaustible, but his taste was unerring. He had 
the faculty of color as well as form, and he knew, as did no one 
else, just how to adapt the costume not only to the figure and 
complexion, but to the very disposition of the wearer. One of the 
foremost women's tailors in Paris offered him a salary of §10,000 a 
year to design exclusively for him, but he declined it. 

One would say, then, that he was a born Boulevardier. No mis- 
take could be greater. He was a countryman, born sixty-five years 
ago at Epineuil. He was a big, heavy, brawny fellow, looking 
more like- a blacksmith than a man of the world. He was fond of 
wearing wooden shoes and a blouse, and smoking a big wooden 
pipe. He was a good companion, witty in his conversation, and 
full of good stories. Yet he disliked society, and loved nothing 
more than to get away from the Boulevards to his quiet home in 
the country, and there live like a contented, unambitious peasant. 
H is first business engagement was as a clerk in the employ of the Paris 
and Lyons Railway; a place, by the way, that has been held by 
many a man since famous in art or letters. It was while thus en- 
gaged that he began making sketches, just to amuse himself and 
his comrades. One of the latter was so impressed by them that 
he secretly purloined some of them and took them to the editor 
of the Journal Amusant. The editor was delighted with them, 
and went thai very day to see their author. Grevin at once be- 



came the chief artist of that paper, and afterward became a mem- 
ber also of the stall of the Charivari. His style was peculiar. The 
pictures always looked unfinished. No one could do so much 
with so few strokes. Two or three touches of the pencil and tirere 
was the Parisienne. In a single line he could portray her whole 
character, in a dot or two her entire disposition. He had a third 
occupation, that of a maker and exhibitor of wax figures. He 
opened some years ago a museum, somewhat on the lines of Mme. 
Tussaud's in London. It never was as large as Mme. Tussaud's, 
but its artistic excellence was greater. The figures of Gambetta, 
Sarah Bernhardt and others were singularly perfect likenesses, 
and were dressed in the clothes once actually worn by those per- 
sons. The completion and opening of this museum was the last 
work Grevin accomplished before he was stricken with the linger- 
ing malady which has at last proved fatal. That was several years 
ago. Since then he was in daily expectation of the death that has 
at last mercifully come. His end was, I believe, due to paresis. 

* * #. 

Here in America one may obtain a pretty fair idea of the Grevin 
wax-works from the Eden Musee, on Twenty-third street in this 
city, which is modeled after his Paris establishment. 

* * * 

Mrs. Haines, of "The Old Curiosity Shop," Fetter Lane, Lon- 
don, who has just died at the age of. ninety, was a very remarkable 
■ old lady. She had carried on business for sixty-five years at the 
" Old Curiosity Shop," where she would very much have liked to 
have ended her days, but was compelled to leave a year ago, the 
house having been purchased on behalf of the Hansard Company. 
She was well known, not only in that city, but far and wide, and 
many interesting anecdotes were told by her of Dickens and other 
celebrities of days long since past. Mrs. Haines used to recount 
how she had seen Dickens ." sit in the shop hundreds of times, 
leaning his shoulder on the counter." She used to declare that 
whenever the great novelist laughed he threw up his top lip. She 
also used to give a thrilling account of a mighty quarrel which 
once arose between Dickens and a Mr. Wiffen, a friend of his, 
touching the merits of Fenimore Cooper's " Red Rover." ' The 
library, in its old days, contained a chair in which Dickens had 
often sat. The "old dame was one of those eccentric characters 
whom Dickens would have been delighted to draw. In the midst 
of the dusty remains of a bygone generation lived the old lady ; 
and in Fetter Lane, daughter, wife and widow, she resided for 
sixty years. Her husband was a printer, and in the halcyon days 
three printing-presses were kept well employed. She read his 
proofs and attended to the circulating library, prepared catalogues, 
made lucky investments in old china and bric-a-brac, collected first 
editions, and affairs flourished in the house in Fetter Lane. Hither 
came the law students from the adjacent inns, and suckling barris- 
ters for their instalments of fiction, and the house then was in 
great repute in legal circles. Latterly, the old lady occupied a 
dark little room, filled with an odd lot of furniture and many books, 
behind the shop, of which but a privileged few were permitted the 
entree. Here in the day she sewed and read alone ; she even 
piled up the chairs so that no one might sit down there. When 
night came she hobbled upstairs and sat with her daughter for an 
hour, then went to her solitary bedroom, which was likewise filled 
with odd things. To her shop Mr. Sala sometimes came in one of 
his strolls about London, and picked up a bit of old china or turned 
over a few of the dusty pages, hunting for first editions, or unearth- 
ing some curios, which were to enrich his collection. He was a 
great favorite, and had, no doubt, many a pleasant bit of gossip 
about his master, Dickens, and times.gone by. 

William Loring Andrews, ex-President of the Grolier Club, says 
Mr. Du Bois, in The Times, has written a book the title of which 
is "Jean Grolier; Some Account of His Life and Famous Li- 
brary." The printer is De Vinne. The work is to appear in a 
limited edition of 150 copies, 10 on Japan and 140 on Holland 
paper. A few copies on Holland paper are to be sold by Duprat. 
The illustrations, in gold and colors by the artotype process of 
Bierstadt, include reproductions of six Grolier book covers in the 
possession of New York collectors, the armorial bearings of Gro- 
lier, the church where he is buried, a bronze medal of Aldus, and 
Jost Amman's pictures of the printer, binder, engraver, and paper- 
maker. The work does not pretend to replace Leroux de Lincy's, 
which was thorough ; but De Lincy's work is now scarce, and then 
there are as many views of Grolier as varieties of book-lovers. The 
work of Mr. Andrews will not interfere with the work on the same 
subject in preparation by the Grolier Club, the author of which is 
George Bullen, formerly connected with the British Museum. 
Grolier is highly honored by the book lovers, because the covers 
made for his books were perfect in workmanship. He was not a 
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great book lover, nor a bibliopegist, according to the ideas of the 
present time. In truth, Grolier was a great numismatist and a 
dilettante with books. Colbert, who had good advisers, bought 
the Grolier collection of coins and medals, but refused to buy the 
Grolier books, and book lovers'of to-day who are also numismatists 
approve him. Somebody should write of Grolier as a numis- 
matist. 

* * * 

Mr. Louis Prang of Boston recently read before a conference 
of the Normal Art School in Boston a paper on Color, in which he 
took issue with Young, Helmholtz, Von Bezold, Church, Rood, 
and others concerning fundamental beliefs in the modern scientific 
theory of color. Mr. Prang quoted the oft-repeated declaration 
of the scientists that blue and yellow lights produce not green but 
white, and showed by the aid of the Maxwell rotary-disk how this 
declaration, while true of experiments with a certain particular 
blue and yellow, is untrue of a combination of the ideal blue and 
the ideal yellow. For ideal blue he used a blue free from both 
red and yellow ; for ideal yellow a yellow free from both blue and 
red. His experimental demonstration showed that the scientists' 
mistake had arisen from too loose a use of the names blue and 
yellow, these names being applied in every-day parlance to a great 
variety of impure hues. Following this experiment, Mr. Prang 
showed by the use of the Maxwell wheel that the typical red, 
yellow, and blue do, in combination, produce white of low lumi- 
nosity. The reason why the possibility of this has been denied by. 
scientists lies also in their wrong choice of colors for experiment, 
using impure instead of pure hues. Next, Mr. Prang considered 
the scientific claim that yellow and blue cannot be primaries, be- 
cause yellow can be obtained by the mixture of red and green/and 
blue by the mixture of green and violet. Mr. Prang showed by 
other experiments that these statements of results are true, but 
he also showed that the scientifically accepted inference from 
these facts is wrong. The red of the spectrum is not a pure red, 
but one containing a good deal of yellow. When a typical green 
combines with such a red, the complementary relation is not per- 
fect. There is present an excess of yellow over and above the 
elements necessary to form white light, and this residue of yellow 
naturally gives the resulting light a yellowish tinge. Mr. Prang in- 
tends to make public an extended account of his investigations 
and the apparatus he has devised for experiment and illustration. 
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Maynard Goff keeps a meat market at Lewiston, Me. The other day a 

man who looked as if he had followed the sea walked into his shop and 

taking a small salt-bag from his pocket, poured its contents on the top of 

the chopping block. Out rolled two or three hundred coins of every 

nation, clime and time. There were pieces from Hayti; British colony 

coins of Hong Kong; brass money of the empire of the Celestials; old coins 

of France; rare old heads on English, German, Bulgarian, Hungarian and 

Dutch coins; half-penny and half-cent pieces, and many other coins. 

" Have 'em all for five dollars," said the man. Mr. Goff pulled out a bill 

and the man went out. " Thave counted 'em up," says Mr. Goff, "and they 

come to over four dollars in face value, and there are single coins that are 

worth over five dollars." 

* * * 

Hagerstowo, Md., has a coin collector in a Mr. Harry Henneberger, of 
East Washington street. In his collection is one large French piece of 
Louis XVI time. A very complete series of large copper pennies embrac- 
ing thirty of the issues from 1800 to 1856 is among the number. Among 
the half-dollars are those of the years 1808, 1809, 1820, 1830, 1831, 1832, 
1833, 1836, 1837 and 1838. There is a copper coin of the date of 1787, and 
bearing the inscription " Aiictori Corinec." An Irish coin and a half-cent of 
1828* are ajso fine specimens. In paper money Mr. Henneberger is the 
possessor of a ten-cent corporation note of Hagerstown, issued January 27, 
1863, some Confederate, issues, and many other long-treasured specimens 
of paper currency. 

The so-called English Mercuric, now in MS. in the British Museum, has 
been proved to be a forgery. The oldest regular newspaper published in 
England was established by Nathaniel Butler, in 1662. The oldest paper in 
France was commenced by Theophraitus Renaudot, in 1632, during the 
reign of Louis XIII. It was called the Gazette de France. The first Dutch 
newspaper, which is still continued under the name of the Haarlem Courant, 
is dated January 8, 1656. It was then called De Weeckelycke Courante van 
Europa, and contained two small folio pages of news. The first Russian 
newspaper was published in 1703. Peier the Great not only took part per- 
sonally in its editorial composition, but in correcting proofs, as appears 
from sheets, still in existence, in which are marks and alterations in his own 
hand. There are two complete copies of the first year's edition of this 
paper in the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg.. The first newspaper estab- 
lished in North America was the Boston News-Letter, commenced April 24, 
1704. It was half a sheet of paper, twelve inches by eight, two columns on 
a page. It survived for seventy- two years, and advocated the policy of the 
British government at the outbreak of the Revolution. 



T~\UPRAT & CO , who have, after a fashion, created a specialty 
'- J in unique illustrated works, show now an album of original 
designs by Henriot which, perhaps, surpasses their previous things 
in this direction. It is entitled " Parisiens et Parisiennes," and is 
a series of drawings in pen, ink and water-colors, having for their 
subject some of the most noted figures in the literary and artistic 
life of the gay capital. The individuals represented are : Alex- 
andre Dumas, Ludovic Halevy, Francois Coppee, Pierre Veron, 
Alphonse Daudet, the elder Coquelin, E. Reyer, Henri Meilhac, 
Emile Zola, Victorien Sardou, Edouard Detaille, Paul Bourget, 
Victor Capoul, and E. Pailleron ; and as representing the gentler 
sex, Bernhardt, Judic, Jeanne Granier, Suzanne Reichemberg, 
Yvette Guilbert, Theo, Jane Hading, Mile. Bartet, the caf6-chan- - 
tante star Theresa, and the celebrities known by the euphonious 
sobriquets of La Louloue, and Grille d'Egout, or sewer-grating, 
who attract custom to the Moulin Rouge. 

These drawings are executed on bristol board, of a long folio 
size, in bright, free washes of water-color, reinforced with the pen. 
The portrait of each person is supplemented by smaller sketches 
indicative of his or her vocation, or bearing upon the works of the 
original. On the back of each sheet is a letter-press, in the au- 
tograph of the artist, which is, in several cases, made more inter- 
esting by autographs of the celebrities themselves. The work is, 
in brief, just such a creation as could be produced in Paris, and in 
Paris alone, of all the cities in the world. It is enclosed in a port- 
folio, but when properly bound will constitute a perfect master- 
piece of unique book-making, well worthy of the marvelous col- 
lection of Mr. George B. De Forest himself. 

Another work. which is to be -seen at the same house is "La 
Danse," a series of twenty designs by Paul Renouard, reproduced 
in facsimile from the originals, which were in colored chalks, by 
a new process, under the supervision of MM. Charles Gillot and 
Th,eodore Child, the former of whom issues them. The artist is 
one of the most accomplished designers of our time. He is a 
Frenchman of that rare breed of observers who has been able to 
draw Englishmen in England, Irishmen in Ireland, and Americans 
in America like what they are in real life. In his character 
sketches of his own country he is, naturally,'no less graphic and 
true to the spirit of his subject. He is essentially a man of the . 
modern school, but of the best and most enduring phase of that 
school, avoiding its extravagances and cultivating that which is . 
worth following in its tenets. 

The drawings which make up this work are sketches of the 
ballet girl behind the scenes. They show her as she is on duty, 
and are replete with character and movement. The prints are of 
a really wonderful harmony of color — a point, by the way, which 
the editors made a special aim for, as their prospectus states, "la 
Danse " is issued in an edition limited to 275 copies on China, and 
20 on Japan paper, all numbered. The plates were destroyed 
when the printing of the edition was completed. Duprat & Co. 
have control of the few copies which the discerning French col- 
lectors have permitted to escape to this side of the Atlantic. . 

The late historian Freeman had a great liking for architectural sketches, 
and at his death had accumulated a large collection of drawings made by 
himself of notable buildings in .England and on the Continent. But he 
cared nothing for paintings, and never went into a picture gallery. 

* * * 

The King of Siam, who is said to possess one of the finest collections of. 
diamonds in the world, recently sent an agent to Paris to sell his best gems. 

* * * 

The reputation which the Bodleian Library enjoys for its collection of 
Cotton Mather's works has recently been put in peril by one of the sub- 
ordinates of that famous institution, who stole these books. They were valued 
at £%o. It is satisfactory, however, to learn that the whole of the Mather 
tracts have been recovered. The offender was sent to prison for a month 

with hard labor. 

* * * 

The result of Mr. James Gill's fifteenth annual art display at Springfield, 
Mass., is given by the Republican of that city. The total of sales was 
$28,500, and the works disposed of by Mr. Gill included examples of J. C. 
Arter, W. V. Birney, Walter Blackman, A. T. Bricher, Warren C. Briggs, 
John B. Bristol, J. G. Brown, A. F. Bunner, J. W. Casilear, Edwin B. 
Child, Jasper F. Cropsey, C. C. Curran, M. F. H. de Haas, Paul de Longpre, 
John J. Enneking, R. La Barre Goodwin, James M. Hart, William Hart, 
M. J. Heade, Albert Insley, Frank C. Jones, H. Bolton Jones, Ridgeway 
Knight, E. C. Leavitt, Charles H. Miller, Arthur Parton, Morston Ream, 
W. T. Richards, Harry Roseland, M. Rouzee, P. P. Ryder, Warren Shep- 
pard, Henry P. Smith, V. G. Stiepevich, A. F. Tait, James G. Tyler, T. 
W. Wood, and John Haberle. 



